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meeting with the people.” 

“Tt is now nearly 9 o’clock p. m., and I 
have a good light from a small window; it is 
so light at midnight that persons with a toler- 
able sight can read a middling print. 

21st. 


, |turned from a meeting which was crowded to 
Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. 


—— 








For “‘ The Friend.’”’ 


‘brought a few shells from Scalloway as mem- 
subscriptions, payments and business communications, received by oranda of the place where we first held a 


First-day evening.—We are now re- 


|tremendous steep rock on the Island of Finla.'edge, that hitherto the Lord hath helped 
Us. 


A meeting was held this morning [at 
Lerwick], at 11 o’clock, which was well at- 
tended: a considerable number of those in 
the upper and middle stations of life were 


jthere, and condescending goodness was mer- 


cifully near, spreading a precious solem- 
nity over us, and enabling to adopt the lan- 
guage, that all praise belongs to bis excellent 
name, who is for ever worthy. Soon after 


\meeting, taking a basty refreshment, we em- 
excess; the place was not sufficiently large,|barked on board the packet which calls at 
but the best we could get, and considering this place on its way to Unst Island. 


The 


Sarah Squire’s Visit to the Shetland Islands. 


(Continued from page 170.) 


“Sixth mo. 19th. We had a much finer 


the heat and crowd, they were very quiet and packet, which usually sails at 9 or 10 o'clock, 
attentive; and I humbly bope, through con-| waited for us till 1 o’clock, and by balf past 
descending goodness, it will not altogether|one we were under weigh; we had a fine pas- 
have been in vain.” isage and a favorable wind, that it was plea- 


morning for setting off again, and had an op-| “The last few days have been unusually cold 
portunity for noticing the country between and wet. We have good fires, and when I 
Scalloway and Tingwall; the road is mostly | was at Scalloway a fire was made in my bed- 
over grass land or between fields, scarcely |room before retiring to rest; the men friends 
made asa road. The country was wild and bad also a fire in their room, which I find is 
romantic, reminded me very much of some usual here in any houses of respectability. 
parts of Wales, where the mountains are bare The climate is always, I apprehend, cold, but 
of trees. Some very small sheep were seen it is now unusually so.” 

here and there. Thou wouldst have thought| “22d. Evening—We are now returned 
the hills majestically grand,—the lake at the from Bressa, where a meeting was appointed 
bottom greatly adding to the scenery. We at half past 6 o’clock ; it was-held in a school- 
returned to our kind host, John Trumbull, at room, and we had more together than I ex- 
Tingwall; and feeling my mind engaged to pected; they conducted themselves with at- 
have a meeting with the inhabitants, if they |tention and quietness, and some of them ap- 
could be got together, J. T. very kindly sent’ peared serious. I believe it is a more desolate 
in different directions, and we held a meeting |spot than some others, and the people more 


in the school-house, nearly half a mile from 


J. T.’s, at 6 o’clock in the evening. The meet-| 


ing was not large, but I was enabled to be- 
lieve there were those present for whom the 
meeting was called. We had rather an un- 
usual solemnity at our first sitting down ; and 
I think the evidence livingly renewed, that 
our gracious Creator is no respector of per- 
sons. On returning to J. T.’s (who was too 
unwell to be out himself) we had a sweet feel- 
ing, a little before parting, and thus closed 
the religious labors of the day, with the hum- 
ble hope we were pursuing the line of our 
duty. 

20th. We had avery calm and still ride 
back, which I should have enjoyed, but from 
continued exertion my nerves were in some 
measure affected, that the steep descents in- 
timidated me much more than when I went, 
but otherwise I quite enjoyed the pony riding. 
Wewere favored to get home about 10 o'clock, 
I trust with thankful hearts, though, as re- 
gards myself I might truly say, poor and 
needy. I did not feel well Seventh-day morn- 
ing, and thought a walk might be useful, so 


\careless ; yet I hope there was that to be felt 
that brought into subjection the opposition of 


the natural will. It has been remarkable and 
animating to my drooping mind, that the 
way seems so prepared in the hearts of the 


doing, and marvellous in our eyes. 
To-morrow we are intending to go by 
packet to Burra Voe, about 30 English miles 
distant ; but in the morning I have an ordeal 
to pass through, having a meeting appointed 
in this place at 11 o'clock. The crowd being 
so very great on First-day evening, and many 
not getting in, I did not feel relieved or rather 
released ; this morning was thought of, but it 





did not seem as though it could be accom- 

lished: one hindrance seemed my being un- 
well; but this afternoon Iam much better. I 
have been brought into a strait place re- 
specting the meeting, not knowing how to 
leave the place, without seeing a class I ex- 
pect to meet to-morrow morning, and yet it 
seems as though it might be best to proceed 
to Burra Voe; but in the evening my kind 
friend and efficient guide, D. Priestman, went 


We set out and rambled to the top of one of|to the captain of the packet to know if he 


the high hills, where we bad a most delight- 
ful prospect: the valley stretched out below, 
with the lake at the bottom—the high hills 
running north and south, as if thrown up by 
some convulsion of nature—the Western Sea 
on one side, and the German Ocean on the 
other; a number of small islands to the west 


would alter the time of his sailing one hour, 
to which he has kindly consented. C. Ogilvie 
has again evinced his kindness by giving us 
eleven letters of introduction, that we may be 
comfortably accommodated when we go, and 
that way may be made for us.” 


“ Burra Voe, Sixth mo. 23d, 1835. I think 


called the Chain Islands; and at a distance a\we may reverently and thankfully acknowl- 


XUM 





sant sailing. I was not sick, kept on deck 
nearly the whole time, and had a view of the 
country, though the hills—almost mountains 
—are bare of trees; yet the appearance of the 
rocks, and the rudeness of the scenery, with 
the beautiful object the sea, may be truly con- 
sidered as combining the grandeur, the sub- 
limity and the wildness of nature in one view, 
which, whilst it has an imposing effect, and 
the eyes gaze on the contrast, the mind is led 
to reflect that He who made of one blood all 
the families of the carth, and fixed the bounds 
of their habitations, can enliven, and in the 
various situations in which He has placed his 
rational creatures, not only give them con- 
tentment, but a heart capable of enjoying 
those comforts He bas placed within their 
reach, whether they may appear more or less 
limited in the view of those whose situations 
in life may widely differ from them. 
Fourth-day, 24th. In resuming my narra- 


people; may we not say it is the Master's|tive, I may first say, that in sailing along 


yesterday, we saw many small islands and 
barren rocks; the small, or very small islands 
which have no verdure, they call rocks, and 
those which have grass upon them, they call 
holms, to which sheep are conveyed to eat 
the short grass, and when it is eaten, brought 
back again. We passed three rocky islands 
called the Brethren. On one of these were a 
considerable number of birds: I think they 
were called shags; at a distance they looked 
very pretty; the variety of sea-fowl is very 
interesting. I enquired of a passenger if these 
shags were eaten? He said, not very often: 
when they were, they skinned and buried 
them first a few days, to remove the fishy 
taste. After passing the Brethren and a few 
other small islands, we approached Whalsey 
Island, which is opposite Main Land. It has 
a very large house upon it, which cost more 
than £20,000 building, and it is considered 
the whole island is not worth the money— 
there is not a tree upon it.” 

“ Our host is George Leisk, an intelligent 
man. Had his education at a Friends’ school 
in Cumberland ; his master’s name was Joseph 
Saul, to whom he seems greatly attached, 
and speaks of him with the greatest respect. 
It seemed a singular gajncidence of circum- 
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stances, that in this solitary part of the coun- 
try we should fall in with a person who seems 
to have such a great regard for Friends, and| 
who, being a man of intelligence, can give us 
information as to our best mode of procedure. 
G. L. appears quite pleased to receive us, that) 


THE FRIEND. 


within easier reach, would safely warrant 
them in planning for the accommodation of at 
least 140 pupils, of either sex. 

For the information more especially of 
those who may not have seen the pamphlets 
and plans issued early in the past year, it may 


we have cause often to admire how unexpect-|be briefly stated that, having learned by ex- 


but they have been and still are carefully 
observing the working of various methodg, 
with a view to securing such as shall seem 
best adapted to the needs of Westtown. If 
is probable, however, that for heating pur. 
poses, steam in some form will be used. 

The matter of drainage is receiving espe. 


edly our way seems opened before us. May 
we be enabled to keep close to our unerring 


perience the disadvantages of a lofty building |cial attention, as closely connected with the 


for school purposes, the committee found good | general health of the household. As may be 


Director, which I humbly hope we shall, 
though, as regards myself, poverty is much 
my allotment; yet I trust I am thankful to a 
gracious Protector who has hitherto kept me 
in heights and in depths. It often feels to me 
an awful thing to be thus called to proclaim 
the glad-tidings of the gospel of life and sal- 


vation, according to the standard we believe a continuous corridor. 


three-stories high. 


reasons for making the new structure but 
Greater safety in case of 
fire, the opportunity for better light and vent- 
ilation, with other considerations, suggested 
the arrangement of a central building, sepa- 
rated from two wings in the upper stories, 
but connected with them on the first floor by 
The first named divi- 


seen by the plans contained in the pamphlet 
already referred to, the arrangements for 
bathing, &c., are provided for in distinct gee. 
tions of the building, connected with the ex. 
treme ends of each wing by well ventilated 
passages. In these sections are also to be 
placed capacious reservoirs for water, that 
may be used in case of fire, as well as for the 


we are called to support: that of coming under|sion contains the reception parlor, office, din-|ordinary needs of the family. In this cop 


the redeeming power of Him who delivers from 
the bondage of sin and Satan, and enables to 
perfect holiness in his fear; but in unutterable 
condescension some ability has been given to 


ing-room, kithen, library, meeting-room, lec- 
g ’ ’ y> £ ’ 


more or less closely connected with the whole 
family, naturally suggested for them a cen- 


nection it may be stated that plans are bei 


ture-room and museum ; their purposes being|matured for obtaining a full supply of water, 


which has long been felt to be insufficient 
The erection of the central building and 


one very weak and unworthy, and I believe|tral location, while in addition to these are|eastern wing only was undertaken last spri 
in some hearts there has been a door of en-|the apartments of the superintendent and ma-|one of the objects being to complete these be 


trance to receive it.” 

“ Evening, 10 o’clock. We held a meeting 
[in a Methodist meeting-house] at 6 o’clock ; 
it was pretty well attended, but I thought 
here was not so much openness as in some 
we have bad. After meeting we called at 
some poor cottages, more miserable in their 
appearance than our English poor can sup-' 
pose ; in one of them a little pig came and laid 
down by the fire; in another we met with a 
man who was very intelligent, and who bad 
a large family and had been in poor bealtb,| 
but whose manners seemed to indicate a well 
regulated mind ; in an apartment close to his, | 
and which opened into his, was an aged 


woman nearly 100 years old; she was nearly 
blind, but I think her intellect tolerably 
clear; she was taken care of by the family 


above named. The man’s wife told us this 
aged woman had lived servant with his father, 
and now she could not take care of herself, 
they kept her and took care of her. 


(To be continued.) 
——- +e —— 





For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
The New Building at Westtown. 


When the committee in charge of West- 


and pupils. 
each wing are occupied almost entirely by 
sleeping apartments, the greater number of 
these being capable of accommodating two 


tron, thereby affording them easy access to 
all parts of the building. The eastern wing 
is designed for the boys, the western for the 
girls. The first floor of these contains all 
the class rooms that will probably be needed, 
with a collecting room at the extreme end 
of each. Thus the routine work of the school, 


it is believed, may be conducted with much 


ease and economy of time to both teachers 
The second and third stories of 


inmates each, although for pupils of the 


younger class there are larger dormitories, 


where a number can be provided for in close 
proximity to teachers or other officers, should 
their care be especially needed. Single beds 
will be used throughout. After much careful 
consideration, the nurseries were placed in 


‘the ends of the second and third stories of; 


the two wings nearest the central building, 
thus affording light on three sides. Private 
staircases are so arranged as to prevent un- 
necessary intercourse with the rest of the 
household. Ordinary ailments will be treated 
in the second story, but should infectious 


town Boarding School had come to the set-| disorders make it needful to isolate patients 


fore disturbing the old building, which par 
tially covers the site for the western wing of 
the new structure. The anticipations of the 
committee thus far, have been in good meq. 
sure realized, and at present there seems, 
fair prospect for having the parts now in pro 
gress under roof, before inclement weather 
shall set in. 
What was known as the boys’ school build 
ing erected in 1868, has been removed from 
its original site to a point directly opposite 
the water section of the eastern wing, and 
about 35 feet distant to the north. This was 
effected with no material injury to the build. 
ing, and the cost has been defrayed by the 
liberality of a few friends, without drawing 
upon the general building fund. It is the 
design of the committee ultimately to appro 
|priate this structure mainly to the instruction 
of boys in mechanical or other industrial pur- 
suits, as may be found advisable. The chem- 
ical laboratory has been permanently located 
in the second story of the same building, and 
has been completely fitted up for analytical 
work, so as to afford practice for a class of 
thirty. Adjoining, and communicating with 
this apartment, is another for the recitation 
lof classes in chemistry and other branches of 





tled conclusion that a new building for its/still more completely, these will be cared|natural science. It has been found best to 
accommodation was needed, it was very con-|for in apartments in the third story. The|use at present nearly all the remaining rooms 
firmatory of their judgment to observe how| whole suite of rooms devoted to the sick are|for the boys’ classes and school collections, a 
general was the assent of the friends and pa-|thus disconnected, as much as may be, from|heretofore. This temporary arrangement ba 


trons of the school as to the advisability of 
such a course. Nor has it been less so, if we| 
consider the promptness of the response, when 
large funds were found needful in order to car- 
ry out the work. Indeed, from the incipient’ 
stages of this undertaking, the committee have| 
been continually cheered on in their labors by 
the general interest in its progress that has 
been shown by their fellow members. Itseems, 
therefore, but due to these willing helpers that! 
from time to time they should be informed as} 
to the ultimate aims of the committee, and 
the advancement made in carrying them out. 

After making allowance for the reduction 
in numbers of the children belonging to Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, which has been ob-| 
vious of latter years, as well as the establish- 
ment or enlargement of other educational 
institutions within its limits, the committee 





felt that the good esteem in which Westtown 


other parts of the establishment. 

Ample light and thorough ventilation hav- 
ing been throughout leading objects in the con- 
struction of the building, the windowsare large 
and numerous ; and in order to supply both air 
and light to the passages, skylights are in- 
troduced at various points. Two of these in 
each wing are quite large, and throw direct 
light into the middle of the corridors in every 
story. These will also be arranged for pur- 
poses of ventilation. The ceiling of the first 
story is 12 feet high, that of the second and 
third 10 feet. Each room will be ventilated 
by a flue of its own. Although many im- 
provements have been mado of late in the 
heating and lighting of large buildings, some 
of these have been found defective in cer- 
tain respects, or very expensive, while others 
which promise to be successful have not been 
sufficiently tested. For these reasons no sys- 


continues to be held among Friends in other|tem has as yet been adopted by the commit- 
parts of the country, as well as those living! tee, for either artificial heating or lighting, 


very much relieved the pressure that was felt 
during the last summer term, when it wa 
needful to carry on the whole business of the 
school in the old building. 

Throughout the prosecution of their work, 
the leading aims of the committee have bees 
simplicity of arrangement, completeness, and 
strength in construction, while at the same 
time providing as many of the modern com 
forts and improvements in school buildings 
as might be allowably introduced, without 
exceeding the reasonable needs of the Inst 
tution, or indulging in mere luxuries and 
architectural display. 

It is not surprising that, in obtaining these 
several advantages, there has been involved 
large expenditure of time, thought and money. 
Nor did the committee lose sight of this ne 
cessary result when laying their plans upon 
a scale which, while guided as they believed 
by a wise liberality, was felt to be only com 
mensurate with the importance and perm 
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pent character of the undertaking. By so|held by this = for they are of the ever- 
doing, they feel that lasting benefits will be|lasting, immutable Gospel of our Lord and 
gtended, not only to the beloved youth of our|Saviour Jesus Christ. 
feciety, who are now growing to manhood 
gd womanhood, but to generations yet to 
gme ; nor to those only who are in member- 
gip with Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, for 
Westtown would gladly share its good things 
sith Friends beyond our own limits, who 
pay Sympathize with the earnest desire of 
he committee so to conduct the Institution 
at, while imparting to its pupils a substan- 


We never had so much 
company before, which may be in part ac- 
counted for by the existing state of things 
among us. Some came, I trust, as we read 
was the case formerly, when ‘they that fear- 
ed the Lord spake often one to another ;’ then 
again we are visited to be reprehended for our 
plain dealing in meetings, and because we 
cannot go with the present stream of com- 
munication, which seems to us to carry off 
jal literary education, they may also be im-|from that pure, dependent state, in which 
wed with a love for those Christian views|there is an abiding sense of the truth of that 
snd a corresponding practice, which still need|declaration of our Holy Helper, ‘ Without me 
jo be maintained in their simplicity and in-|ye can do nothing.’ ” 

rity by our religious Society everywhere.| 1834. “The testimonies given the people 
Although a large addition to the funds already |called Quakers to bear, have long been too 
subscribed will be needed to complete the/lightly esteemed by many under our name; 
plans for the new building and properly furnish | yea, by some filling very conspicuous stations 
it, let us trust there are very many who, ap-|in this community. And now there seems to 


while past, yet there are those who, trusting 
in the Lord, and not leaning to their own un- 
derstanding, are indeed ‘steadfast, immova- 
ble.’ I have a firm hope that a remnant will 
be found adhering, through all difficulty, to 
the invincible Rock, against which, the very 
highest authority declares, ‘the gates of hell 
shall not prevail.’ But oh! how is the inno- 
cent life now trampled upon! How is the 
mystical body of Christ despised within our 
pale! Surely ifthe members are set at naught, 
so is the Head; and I am persuaded that the 
true Christ is crucified afresh, and put to open 
shame, under the very pretence of extolling 
Him. We have, indeed, the ‘lo-here,’ and the 
‘lo-there,’ come with power, but concerning 
which we had need attend to the warning 
and prohibition, ‘Go ye not forth to meet 
them.’ 

Whether these things will bring to any out- 
ward line of separation or not, is yet to be 





preciating these faithful efforts in behalf of the}be no inconsiderable leaning to that, out of proved. Great want of unity is apparent. 
children of our people, will aid by their lib-) which the sons of the morning of our day as|We who do not profess to see further than 
erality, as well as continued sympathy, in|a people, were brought by the strong band |our first Friends did, and who consider that 
making Westtown all that its best friends|and mighty arm of Jehovah. Alas! alas! we|the boast of greater light on gospel truth 
could desire. S. M.  |are fast going back to Episcopalianism ; little|than they were to speak of, is not safe, I say, 

being wanted, with many, to range on this|we are styled ‘ignorant,’ ‘prejudiced, and 
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side, except partaking of the outward ordi-|‘uncharitable.’ 


Selections from Letters of Sarah (Lynes) Grubb.|nances of that church. 


The following selections from the letters of 
Sarah (luynes) Grubb, are herewith placed at 
the disposal and discretion of the editor of 
“The Friend,” for publication. They stir- 
ringly represent the beginning of the troubles 
in our Society in England, which S. (L.) G. 
so faithfully pointed out; and which have 
since had their desolating effects on that, no 
less than on this side of the Atlantic. 


1832. “It seems to me to be a day of per- 


Faith in the atoning sacrifice is abundantly 
enforced, while there is little said inviting us 
to yield up the will, with the affections and| 
lusts, to be crucified. But without this knowl- 
edge of the power and Spirit of Christ, what 
will a literal faith do for us? or how can we 
learn duly to appreciate the adorable love and 
merey which brought the Son of God among 
men, in a body of flesh, to live a life of sor- 
row, and die in ignominy and in agony for 
sinful man—the just for the unjust? They 


But is not the straitness in 
that which thinketh it knoweth anything 
without the Spirit that searcheth all things, 
even the deep things of God? And is not 
that out of the true charity which denies 
‘Christ within, the hope of glory? It has 
been my painful lot, from year to year, for 
many years past, to utter a warning voice In 
our annual assemblies, and at other times, 
against the very things that are come upon 
us; but [ was told again and again that I 
must be mistaken, and recommended to en- 
deavor to look on. the bright side of things, 


plexity and of treading down; a day of|tell us that we are come now to the dispensa-'&c.; and even now, in effect, the cry is, 


gloominess and of thick darkness; a time 


wherein opinion takes the place of faith to|eth better things than the blood of Abel, &c., 
an alarming degree; which is manifest in the|&c. 


tion of reconciliation, and to that which speak- 


‘Prophesy peace; prophesy smooth things ;’ 





Yes, but how can we, as individuals, ex- 


want of unanimity respecting our testimo-|perience this? or how receive the ministra- 


nies, and in the contrariety of practice, as 
relates to some of them in particular. It is, 
indeed, a trying time many ways, and puts 
me in mind of that scripture, ‘If the founda- 
tions be destroyed, what can the righteous 
do? Butsurely the Lord knoweth the way of 
the righteous, and although He may permit 
these to be much tried for a season, He will 
one day bring them forth as gold; yea, I be- 
lieve that the remnant among us, who keep 
fast hold of their integrity, will yet appear in 
the same brightness that the sons of the 
morning did, and show forth the praises of 
the Most High, as was the case with Friends 
before the gold became dim, or the fine gold 
was changed. May the simple-hearted, there- 
fore, strengthen themselves in their God, even 
in this evil day, though it may yet show it- 
self to be still more an evil day, and notwitb- 
standing terrible things may be spoken in 
righteousness, by the Judge of all the earth.” 

1833. “On the whole, this annual assem- 
bly bas proved more discouraging, in the re- 
view of our state in this land, than I have 
ever known it. I am sorry to say that I 
fear many of the most active among us, are 
going back into things which our community, 
in the beginning, suffered much in coming out 
of. Where this will end time must reveal. 
Surely we shall yet be a distinct people, at 
least this is my humble hope. The same tes- 
timonies will, however, be borne, and the same 
standard flocked unto, which have been up- 


tion of justification, save as we know the day 
of the Lord to be come to our souls, which 
burneth as an oven, even inwardly and pow- 


or else keep silence.” 
(To be concluded.) 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
Ascent of Roraima. 


Roraima is a flat-topped mountain, about 


erfully ; wherein all the proud, and all that|8600 feet in height, in the interior of British 
doth wickedly, is as stubble, and the root and|Guiana, which is regarded with great venera- 
branch of the corrupt tree is destroyed ?|tion by the Indians of that country, who be- 
Truly some of us have not so learned Christ, |lieved it to be perfectly inaccessible by man. 
as to conclude that He doth the great work|So far as is known, it had never been trodden 





of salvation for us without us, or that we have 
nothing to do with co-operation. But fleshly 
indulgence is what we naturally wish for; 
and here is a newly devised bait of the ser- 
pent to ensnare us in this country; for he 
knew that the same make and shape in the 
way of temptation, which laid waste in 
America, would not allure here just now, and 
he bas succeeded in a sorrowful degree; so 
that there are those in the ministry who ap- 





the Gospel, who, for want of dwelling deep 
with the bumbling power, preach up a literal 
Gospel, as well as a literal faith, to be com- 
prehended by the human understanding alone; 
at least this is what I gather from their ser- 
mons; but sometimes it is the case that the 
most orthodox among us can by no means 
object to the doctrine held forth, and yet the 
life seems wanting, even ‘the demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power.’ 

Thou wilt believe that it is a very trying 
time, and has occasioned the lowly, the faitb- 
ful ones amongst us, to go mourning on their 
| way. This hath been the case for a long 











by human footsteps, until its top was reached 
about a year ago by E. F. imThurn. The 
difficulty of ascending it was caused by its pe- 
culiar shape. The sloping base of the moun- 
tain is surmounted by a continuous cliff of 
more than 2000 feet in height, absolutely per- 
pendicular and even slightly overhanging, as 
is shown by the small streams flowing from 
the plateau on top, which strike the slope be- 
low at some little distance from the foot of 


peared to be established in the true faith of|the cliff. 


The exploring party proceeded in boats 
which were large “dug-outs” (canoes made 
from the trunks of large trees), up the river 
Essequibo and its branches, to a point on the 
Potaro, one day’s journey above the great 
Kaieteur fall. Here they left the river, and 
with the aid of a number of Indians, hired to 
carry their baggage and provisions, set off 
on a wearisome journey through the forest. 
This part of their experiences is described as 
follows: 

“Any kind of walking more wearisome 
than this long progress, lasting so many days, 
under a dense roof of leaves hardly broken 
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anywhere sufficiently to let in any but the 
smallest gleams of light, over an apparently 
endless and universal floor, renewed througb- 
out the year, of fallen and mouldering leaves, 
ean hardly be imagined. Moreover one’s 
whole attention is ever occupied and strained ; 
for, under foot, the apparently smooth carpet 
of dead leaves is really most treacherously 
spread, not on the earth, but over, and hiding, 
a dense and intricate network of tree-roots of 
all shapes and sizes, any one of which may at 
any moment throw the unwary traveller 
heavily and dangerously to the ground ; while, 
overhead, bang down numberless coiled and 
looped and tangled bush-ropes and pendent 
branches of trees, each ready to catch round 
the neck of the walker or at least to sweep off 
his bat and cause him to stop, to bis great 
discomfort and the disturbance of his many 
burdens. Long walking through such change- 
less gloomy places induces, if I may judge 
from my own experience, a curious and pain- 
ful feeling. The sense of sight, sound and 
touch are dulled to annibilation, except, and 
it is a great exception, so far as each of these 
senses is intensely and painfully on the watch 
for trap-like root or branch threatening bead 
or foot, for sound of water to break the still- 
ness, for light to dispel the gloom; and corre- 
sponding with this cessation of the activities 
of the senses of the body comes a dreamlike 
activity of the mind, which eitber races back 
through a long series of just such of the past 
scenes in one’s life as are of the most painful 
or most unwelcome memory, or flies forward 
along the anticipated course of one’s life, 
which then seems but one long vista of pains 
and sorrows and dangers. Thus, on this 
fourth morning of our journey through the 
forest, life seemed to me as gloomy as it could 
possibly be; the difficulties which lay before 
us seemed insurmountable; success seemed 
impossible. 

“So it was for the first few hours of our 
walk that morning. Then suddenly, at about 
10, A. M., the forest ended in a distinct line 
and the path passed out of the forest on to 
the wide open savannah—and such a glorious 
savannah! It ran along the ridges of the 
mountain, down its slopes, over wide, well- 
watered and green plains, up on to other 
ranges of curiously terraced mountains, and 
on, ever over mountain after mountain, until 
it lost itself, to our eyes, in the blue misty 
distance. A most refreshingly cool,—almost 
cold, and strong wind, loaded with sweet 
wide gathered scents, hurried a few light 
clouds across the bright blue sky, lighted by 
a glorious sun; and the shadows of these 
clouds racing over the mountains and the 
valleys and over the many well wooded ra- 
vines, completed the intense and glorious 
beauty of the scene. From out of the long 
black prison of the gloomy forest, a step had 
brought us into this splendidly wide world 
with its atmosphere of freedom and welcome 
promise of success.” 

In the Indian villages through which they 
passed in the open country, there was at the 
time an unusual degree of religious excite- 
ment; and many of their inhabitants were 
collected in their church buildings, “ singing, 
shouting and talking.” The writer appears 
to have had but little sympathy with this 
fervor, and to have regarded the services as 
an unintelligent imitation of what they had 
seen at the mission settlements on the river. 

Much of the way after leaving tho forest, 
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the path was along the crests of long ranges}of the upper part of the savannah slope, and, 
of savannah mountains, which furnished mag-|except where, in many places, rocks crop u 
nificent scenery ; at other times it led up and|eitber singly or piled in masses, appears to 
down precipitous mountain sides, over ground |the eye to be chiefly occupied by long wavin 
very rough and stony. grasses over which are borne innumerable 
On the 4th of Twelfth month, they reached |rich large violet-colored flowers of the love] 
the village of Teroota, which stands on asmall| Utricularia Humboldtii and, on equally tall 
eminence near the southern slope of Roraima,|but branched flower-stems the quaint yellow. 
and directly facing a gorge which lies between|brown flowers of an orchid (Cypripedium 
it and an adjoining mountain to the west.| Lindleyanum). But, on looking more close} 
“ Looking directly north,” says imThburn,|it will be found that almost equally abundant 
“ we saw straight into the narrow forest-filled| with the grasses are many small and various 
gorge, on either side of which, like Titanic|yucca-like plants, many beath-like ones, many 
gate-posts, rose slope surmounted by cliff.”|more dwarf but lovely orchids, many ferns, 
“Alike in both mountains, above the slope,|and innumerable other plants. In not very 
rise the huge perpendicular cliff-walls, tre-|frequent places, where the grass is not g 
mendous and bare but for great patches of|long, are considerable patches of the ‘ pitcher 
vegetation really dwarf enough, but appear-| plant’ of South America ( Heliamphora nutans), 
ing at that distance merely as moss and;with its grotesquely pitcher-shaped leave 
lichen.” and delicate white flowers, borne on rud 
The summit of the mountain was nearly|stems. On the rock patches, on the other 
always obscured by clouds and vapors—a fact|band, grow pretty flowered shrubs of many 
which the Indians explained was due to its,;species, and among these many orchids, 
habit of veiling itself whenever approached | pecially a long-sprayed black and yellow 


by white men. But on the day of the arrival 
of our travellers, it was fairly free from cloud, 
so that they could see a ledge running dia- 
gonally up the cliff. This ledge enabled them 
to effect the ascent. 

About four miles up the slope of the moun- 
tain, and near the edge of the forest strip 
which lies next to the perpendicular cliff, they 


° . . - | 
found the establishment of a man whose busi- 


ness was to collect the beautiful orcbids which 
grow in the vicinity. These he shipped to 
England, where they were sold to dealers and 
admirers of those floral beauties of the tropics. 
He had collected quite a large number of a 
fine new orchid (the Cattleya Lawrenceana). 
Like many other tropical forms of the family, 
it grows on trees. One clump of it, which 
imThurn found, had five spikes of flowers, on 
which were 41 of the largest and finest-color- 
ed blossoms of the Cattleya which had ever 
been seen. 

Near the abode of the orchid-collector, the 
exploring party also erected a temporary 
home, thatched on the walls and roof with 
the leaves of a large and handsome palm. In 
the centre a gridiron-like staging of hard 


flowered one, and another with flowers curt 
ously various in color, mauve or rose to white 
and from yellow to fawn, many ferns from 
the low creeping kinds to the tall bracken, 
and, yet taller, various species of tree ferns; 
and, though this is not abundant in that posi- 
tion, there also grows, most striking and sug- 
| gestive of all to the Englishman who has been 
long in the tropics, a real blackberry very 
similar to the hedge brambles at home.” “It 
is no wonder,” imThurn adds, “that Schom- 
,burgk was enthusiastic about such a place as 
this.” 





(To be concluded.) 


For “ The Friend,” 
Gather the Fragments—No. 23. 


Since closing the account of Rebecca De- 
wees, which appeared in a former volume of 
“The Friend,” the following letters were re- 
ceived, which seem so lively and instructive, 
that I have introduced them in the collection 
of “ Fragments.” J. W. 


“Pennsville, 6th mo. 24th, 1879, 
My dear friends P. S. and A. H.—A few 


| 


green wood was erected, under which a fire nights ago I saw dear Abi [Heald] in my 
was kept constantly burning, partly on ac- dreams, with her companions in a carriage on 
count of the coldness of the air, but chiefly to'a religious visit. I walked out to the road 
afford means for drying the botanical paper, | side to embrace her, and we mingled our tears 
which, the writer says, “ because of the great of joy and sorrow together. I seldom recur 
dampness of the air and the fecbleness of such|to dreams; but on awaking, the recollection 
few rays of thesun as forced their way through | seemed so pleasant, it almost seemed as though 
the almost constant mists, it was quite im-| I had been favored with a meeting of this kind, 
possible to dry by ordinary means. Even|—which privilege I should very much prize— 


though the paper not in use was thus kept 
constantly over the fire, and although almost 
every minute of my day during which I was 
not working in one way or another away 
from the house, was devoted to turning and 
changing these papers, it was a matter of most 
extraordinary difficulty to dry the plants.” 

Here they remained for many days study- 
ing the vegetation and examining, in the few 
intervals of clear weather, the ledge up which 
they boped to ascend. 

The savannah immediately in front of their 
houses, the narrative states, “was that same 
wonderful swamp which Ricbard Schom- 
burgk had visited forty years before, and bad 
so enthusiastically described as ‘a botanical 
El Dorado.’ Nor was the description inapt. 
It extends over a considerable space of un- 
dulating ground, occupying in fact the whole 


‘still, the impression attended, that most likely 
|our meeting would not be till the shackles of 
mortality were put off, until these poor suffer 
ing tenements are laid in the dust, and the 
spirits united to the just made perfect. Is 
this a presumptuous thought? Ob, what 
would there be in this vale of tears to cheer 
the poor pilgrim on life’s thorny ways, if it 
were not for the hope of a glorious immortal 
ity! My faith is firm in the all-sufficiency of 
that Power, who can speak the word only, 
and his servants shall be healed. But if in 
the ordering of bis will to perfect through 
suffering, if to cut short the work in right 
eousness, it is enough. ‘It is the Lord; let 
Him do what secemeth Him good.’ And if 
his good presence is but near, which I doubt 
not my dear afflicted friend bas realized, how 
it sweetens the bitterest draught! Howit 
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panishes all fear of evil, and enables us to feel 
comforted by the rod as well as the staff. 
In feelings of near and tender sympathy, I 
main your affectionate friend, 
R. DEwEEs.” 


* Pennsville, 12th mo. 16th, 1879. 

My dear friend P. S.—Had it not been for 

hysical inability, I should ere this have re- 
plied to thy truly welcome letter of Tenth 
month 15th, and given some expression to 
tbe feelings of tender sympathy which have 
fowed towards thee ever since hearing of thy 
bereavement. It was to me an affecting cir- 
cumstance that two of that little band of gos- 

|] messengers sbould have been removed 
as the trials of time, since it has been my 
lot to drink of the cup of affliction, of which 
Ido not yet see the end. But I have no 
doubt they are now beyond the reach of all 
pain or sorrow, enjoying that swect unbroken 
rest that knows no ending, united to the 
spirits of the just made perfect, and reaping 
the reward of a well-spent life. 

What balm is this to the wounded spirit! 
What consolation, that those so dear are, be- 
yond a doubt, within the boly enclosure, no 
longer subject to the conflicts of flesh and 
spirit which yet remain unto those left behind. 

I have been suffering much with rheuma- 
tism, spending many almost sleepless nights 
and wearisome days, the joints drawn and dis- 
abled, so that I cannot walk unassisted. Yet 
I know it might be much worse, and I crave 
to be preserved from indulging one murmur- 
ing thought, thankful for the many favors I 
do enjoy, and meekly acquiescing in the Di-| 
vine will. Yet I believe there is ofttimes less 
shrinking from a quiet dismissal from the 
trials of time, than from a life of prolonged, 
unremitting pain. Still, it is as important to 
be resigned to live as well as to die, and from 
the depths of our hearts to say in all sincerity, 
‘Thy will, not mine, be done.’ I only crave 
that this dispensation may be blessed to me 
and mine, and that the Lord’s hand may not 
spare, until his purposes are fulfilled. Only, 
may He grant strength sufficient for the day, 
and be a present helper, as He bas ever been, 
in times of sorest need. 

Thy truly sympathizing friend, 

, R. Dewees.” 


a ee 


The Pharisees had the Scriptures, and they 
pretended to admire Moses and the prophets; 
yet they crucified Christ, and sought to coun- 
tenance their murder by Scripture. Now had 
they believed and esteemed the writings of 
Moses and the prophets from an inward sense 
of God’s Spirit (which the mere Scriptures 
could not furnish them with), they bad right- 
ly understood them, and not made so ill an 
use of their historical knowledge as to crucify 
the Lord of life and glory. This shows that 
men may have an historical faith, and yet not 
the true faith nor knowledge of the Scriptures. 
What then gives us to believe aright now ? 
Why, truly, that which did then,—the Light 
and Spirit of Truth : no man could call Jesus 
Lord without it; that is, truly so, or upon 
good ground.— William Penn. 





Many feel conviction, but are withheld from 
obedience under a pretence of wanting power. 
whereas the power lies in the light which 
convinceth, and is received in the obedience 
—I1. Penington. 
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For *‘ The Friend.”” 


MUSINGS. 


Nor Christmas carols, New Year’s song, 
Nor scenes of mirth, may move the heart 
Enchained by love that’s far more strong ; 
Indwelling in that “ better part” 
Which outlives things of time and sense, 
And gathers to the throne of grace; 
Craving but this one recompense— 
To live in Christ, and see his face. 


Break forth, oh Light! on ev’ry hand, 
Dispel the darkness which abounds ; 
In every heart, in every land, 
Let Christ, the “living seed,” be found ; 
Till Satan’s strongholds yield, and fall; 
And man enlightened shall arise 
To keep God’s statutes, one and all, 
Nor self-loved forms, and feasts devise. 


“New moons and sabbaths,” kept as now, 
Are but faint emblems of His love. 
Where are the fastings? where the vow, 
That we are aught but worldlings prove? 
Perchance some minister may pray— 
Or by request some man may preach— 
But where that consecrated way 
Which Christ, and his apostles teach ? 
Marshallton, Pa., 1885. 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 
THE DEATH OF THE YEAR. 


The twilight glow has faded, 
And the dusky shadows fall, 

And their mantle wraps the busy world 
In the darkness like a pall. 


And the winds are sadly sighing, 
And the night is dark and drear, 
And the tears of the clouds are falling 
On the death-bed of the year. 


O! the dying year; how swiftly 
The seasons come and go, 

To the rhythm of the “ Flood of Years,” 
In its never-ceasing flow. 


The Spring-time came with south wind, 
And the beautiful birds and flowers, 
Filling with fragrance and music 
The breath of the balmy hours, 


And Summer with rain and sunshine, 
And blessing of ripened grain, 

Decked like a garden of beauty 
Hillside, and valley, and plain. 


And Autumn with bursting garners, 
And the orchards’ lavish stores, 

And forests dyed with the glories 
Of the sunset’s golden doors, 


But all these have gone, the children 
Of the fading year are dead, 

And only the Winter watches 
Beside his dying bed. 


And out in the wind and darkness, 
In the dome of the midnight skies, 
With icy hand in the New Year’s palm, 
Moaning, the Old Year dies. 


Twelfth mo. 31st, 1885. 


J. 





For “‘ The Friend.” 


Lydia Shipley. 


E. 
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| since his remains were followed to their last 
“ For God, who commandeth the light to shine out! 


of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light | 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.”—2 Cor. iv. 6. 


resting-place, in the burial-ground at Fourth 
and Arch streets, by a very large concourse 
of friends and relatives; it was thought more 
than one thousand colored persons walked in 


ithe procession, who were gratefully attached 


to him for his friendship to their race. A 
kind Providence continued to her the use of 
all her mental faculties, as well as physical 
ability to get out to her religious meetings, 
and on social visits, to quite near the end of 
her unusually extended pilgrimage. At a 
small social gathering, not many years before 
her death, she requested a little time of silence, 
when she repeated clearly and impressively 
some passages from the English Reader on 
the benefits of religion in affliction, which she 
had learned when about seventeen years of 
age. As she drew near to the close of life, she 
manifested an increased regard for those 
Friends, whose convictions compelled them 
to adhere strictly to the ancient principles of 
the Society in all their fulness, as being in ac- 
cordance with primitive Christianity, and 
which cost our predecessors so much suffer- 


jing to promulgate and uphold before the 


world ; she seemed to bave an abiding sense 
of their foundations having been laid in the 
unchangeable Truth. A short time prior to 
her decease, she said to one, who was a mem- 
ber of another religious persuasion, “ that, 
while she bad nothing to say against their 
profession, Quakerism is the foundation-stone, 
it teaches moderation in all things,” adding, 
“that in closing up her housekeeping, she 
was glad she had nothing unnecessary to dis- 
pose of.” 

Some remarks made at this interesting 
period of life were remarkable for their terse 
expressiveness. When told of another aged 
Friend’s ability to attend meetings, &c., she 
remarked, “ Well, I suppose be has learned 
that the only thing worth living for, is to be 
prepared to enter a better world.” Speaking 
of two deaths that bad recently occurred, she 


isaid, “When people have not lived the lives 


of saints, the less that is said about them the 
better; we must leave them to the mercy of 
their Heavenly Father.” She was exemplary 


|in plainness and simplicity in dress and furni- 


ture; was enabled to remember and number 
her temporal blessings, frequently saying, “I 
have all that I want, and more than I need.” 

Her last illness was short and very peace- 
ful and quiet, with little suffering. She 





There seems to live in my heart a little 
testimony to the integrity of character of our 
late dear friend Lydia Shipley, who deceased 
in Philadelphia on the 11th inst., in her 97th 


year. 


She was the daughter of Samuel and 


Mary Richards; was born the 29th of Fourth 
month, 1789; was twice married, first to 
Samuel Elliott, secondly to Thomas Shipley, 
both being happy marriage connexions. Tho- 
mas Shipley was noted for his benevolence 


of character toward the colored race. 


Forty- 


passed away as one going into a sleep; ber 
last articulate words were, “ His Light re- 
maineth even until now.” 

Perhaps there are few circumstances more 
encouraging than to see greenness in old age, 
evidencing to beholders that He “who was 
their morning light, had become their even- 
ing song.” 

When about 17 years of age, or younger, 
Lydia Shipley felt a strong impression that 
it would be right for ber to set a watch over 
ber words and conversation ; yielding to this 
belief, she became so silent that her friends 
and relatives were apprehensive she was los- 
ing her mind, and spoke to her aunt Sarah 
Harrison on the subject; who said, after hav- 
ing a conversation with her niece, “So far 
from losing ber mind, she was just gaining 
it.” We ome 

West Chester, 12th mo., 1885. 


7: 


That which is contrary to the world, and 


nine years and a few months have elapsed! crucifies to the world, that is the cross. 
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over against them. The vitality in these 
bardy Arctic plants appears phenomenal, and 
they almost seem endowed with intelligence 
in knowing what a brief time they are allowed 
to spring up, blossom, and bear seed. They 
commence early, and hold tenaciously on to 
all their growth, after plants which we are 
used toseeing would be prone upon the ground. 
Middendorf has seen an Arctic rhododendron, 
in Siberia, in full flower all over it, when the 
roots and the stem were solidly encased in 
frozen soil as hard asice. On King William’s 
Land we bad four nights in July and thirteen 
in August when the thermometer sank to 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Metallic Dust in the Lungs.—Of workers in 
iron, blacksmiths are but little exposed to 
dust, carrying on their work in well-ventilated 
shops or in the open air. The chief causes 
of disease among them are great exertion, 
extremes of temperature, and too often exces- 
sive indulgence in alcoholic drinks. 

The grinding trades bave long been known 
as among the most unhealthy. In Sheffield, 
the mean duration of life of the general pop- 
ulation is 55 years, but that of the knife- 
grinders is 32. But to show how this fearful 
loss of life may be avoided by judicious ar-|freezing; and yet I picked flowers in bloom 
rangements, Hirt mentions a needle factory|to within the last three days of the latter 
at Iserlohn, where, among 200 hands, the|montb.” 
mortality for several years had averaged 2.6] The Eskimo wears nothing on bis head to 


per cent., and the mean age at death of twenty-/shield his face from the sun and the glare of 


six grinders was 50 years. the snow, and he becomes much sunburnt in 

An industry in which, though on asmaller/the summer; but when protected from the 
scale, the sufferings caused by iron dust are sun be is not darker than a Chinese, for whom 
not less, is that of preparing the paper used|he is always mistaken when visiting this 
by gold-beaters—blotting paper into which|country, and dressed in civilized clothes. 
oxide of iron is rubbed by a piece of felt. It)}Schwatka says: “My interpreter in the Arc- 
was in such a factory that Zenker made bis‘tic, Ebierbing, or Eskimo Joe, as he was 
first observations on the iron lung, and Merkel known in the United States, used to laughingly 
says that the conditions under which the girls tell me a story that happened to bim when 
work are so bad, it is a wonder that any sur-/he was in this country, residing near New 
vive long. London, Conn. He bad visited New York 

The presence in the lungs of other metals one winter, and one day it became absolutely 
has not been proved. Copper dust is too! necessary for him to call ona friend in Brook- 
heavy to be easily inhaled, and it is only)lyn, for certain business purposes. Arriving 
brass founders, workers in bronze, and, under at the East River, he found all the ferries had 
certain circumstances, pin-polisbers, who suf- stopped running on account ot the ice, and, 
fer either from the mechanical irritation or in sbort, all personal communication between 
the toxic effects. Bronzing is by far the the cities was cut off. Large ice-cakes were 


most unhealthy of the occupations; the metal’ grinding along between the fringes that had 
being beaten in iron mortars to a fine powder,! formed on the shores, where crowds of people 
so fills the air with dust that the persons of, gazed at each other, but could not meet. 


Joe 
saw a stick near by that would make a good 
alpenstock, which the Eskimo have in their 
walrus spears, and, grasping it, despite the 
vehement protestations from the shore, he 
started across; for his errand he looked on as 
an imperative one. He got across safely, and 
was cheered by the Brooklyn people, who 
dared not imitate hisexample. While he was 
exposed to more or less toxic fumes, and, ac-| kneeling down, brushing the ice off the bot- 
cording to De Neufville, their mean lifetime|tom of his pantaloons, a new arrival on the 
is at Frankfort about ten years less than that|scene, who bad heard the din, came up toa 
of the general population.— Medical and Sur-|peison standing near Joe, and asked if any 
gical Reporter. one had succeeded in getting across; ‘Only 

The Polar Days and Nights.—Lieutenant|that idiotic Chinaman there,’ was the reply 
Schwatka, in The Independent, speaks of the|that Joe overheard, and ‘I ’spose he didn’t 
effects of the long continued light and of the|have enough sense to know the danger he 
long continued darkness experienced in Polar| was in, or he’d never have tried it.’ I doubt 
Regions. It has been found that darkness 
decreased the number of respirations in a 
healthy person, and without reference to 
whether they are sleeping or waking. This 
diminution in the rate of breathing, when it 
is continued for a long time, affects the health, 
and produces disease. Hence as winter ap- 
proaches, he considers it important for Arctic 
travellers to enjoy to its utmost tbe rapidly 
vanishing light of the receding summer, so as 
to take advantage of its life-giving properties. 

With proper care, he regards the Polar 
regions as the healthiest in the world, being 
completely free from all forms of malarious 
disease. 

“During the short Summer, he says, the 
plant life of the Arctic grows very rapidly 
under the constant stimulus of an ever-shin- 
ing sun ; and before the snow is off the ground 
flowers will be in bloom so near the banks of 
snow that, with the foot, they may be bent 


the workmen appear as if covered with gold. 

Lead dust is seen under the microscope to 
consist of finely rounded particles ; the irrita-| 
tion it produces is almost none, but the toxic 
effects are more considerable. White-lead 
making isa deadly employment. Type-found-| 
ers, tin-plate workers, and others engaged in 
melting alloys of lead, tin, antimony, &c., are 





‘idiotic Chinaman’ knew more about every 
form of ice and snow, and just how danger- 
ous they might be, than all the Brooklyn 
people put together.” 


Items. 


—Indians Educated at Hampton, Va.—Helen W. 
Ludlow, during last summer, visited several of the 
Sioux reservations in Dakota, and that of the Me- 
nominees in Wisconsin, to investigate the present 
condition of some of the young men and women 
who had been educated at Hampton. Of 73 of these 
she had full accounts from their agents, mission- 
aries, teachers, employers and acquaintances. She 
personally conversed with 45 of the 73, and visited 
many of them in their homes. 

Of the 73 all but 4 continue to wear a civilized 
dress. Of the others, 4 were reported to be lazy and 
troublesome; 19 had not had a continuously good 
record, but were doing fairly well at the time; and 
the remaining 46 had done very well indeed. The 


if the Brooklyn man knows yet that the| 


boys had worked at their trades, farming or other 

manual labor, clerking or teaching; the girls ag 

teachers or assistants in the schools, helping their 

parents, or keeping house for themselves, five hay- 

ing married since their return home. 
This is an encouraging record. 


— Newspapers on the First-day of the Week.—A pro- 
test against the introduction into families of what are 
called “Sunday” newspapers, was recently prepared 
by the minister and elders of the Fourth Avenue 
congregation in New. York, and placed in the hands 
of all the members. 

It warns against them on the ground that the 
minds of those who peruse them become “filled 
with thoughts on business, politics, games, theatres 
and crimes, (which form the staple of news 
literature,) at the time when the Lord calls us ¢ 

cially to consider the things that belong to oug 

igher spiritual welfare. No Christian can yield 
such an influence without deadening his piety, chill. 
ing his faith, and destroying his usefulness, 
example, also, becomes most pernicious, sow 
broadcast the seeds of worldliness and infidelity.” 

—The Children’s Aid Society of New York.— 
thirty-third annual report of this society shows 
since its foundation, it has sent to country ho 
77,319 homeless young people; the number sent] 
year having been 3400. Many of the city stregt 
boys have been very prosperous in their westerg 
homes. During its existence, the society has shel. 
tered, partly fed, and instructed over 300,000 young 
people. i 
| — Temperance in Millville—A late number of the 
Millville Bulletin states, that since 1875 the city hag 
| been opposed to the granting of licenses for the salg 
of liquors. The results have been good, “ moral, 
;material and mental.” A large number of the em- 
| ployes own their own homes, and more than $4000 
|per month are paid into the Building and Loag 
| Associations, which represents a part of the savings 
| of the laboring classes. 

Before the change took place, Millville received 
$700 or $800 per annum from the licenses of hotels 
and beer saloons. But since the repudiation of the 
license system, the increase of revenue from the in- 
‘creased valuation of property amounts to ten times 
‘as much, 
| The experience of the city as to the effects of pro- 
|hibition has been such, that it has become increas- 
\ingly popular, and the paper states, “the measure 
is to-day so popular as to scarcely possess an oppo- 
nent.” 


| —WMissions on Lake Tanganyika.—The London 

Missionary Society has sent out in the last nine 
| years, to a mission established on Lake Tanganyika, 
in Africa, 23 men, of whom 10 have died and 9 have 
returned. Some of those who resigned gave as their 
reason for so doing a conviction that the climate 
was ill-adapted to European health and life. Under 
| these circumstances the directors of the society have 
been considering whether it is best to abandon this 
mission ; but have concluded to renew their efforts, 
and to send out additional persons as soon as suit 
able ones can be obtained. 


— The Pope and the French Government.—The Pope 
has protested to the French Government against 
| the action of Goblet, Minister of Public Instruction, 
|in stopping the stipends of 39 priests for alleged in 

tervention in the recent elections for members of the 
Chamber of es The Pope claims that the 
| suspension of religious stipends is an infringement 
on the provisions of the Concordat. In the Cham- 
bers of Deputies Goblet explained that he had de- 
prived the priests of their stipends on account 
their behavior in the elections. He said he wou 
uphold the Church, but he would exact of the clergy 
the same obedience that was exacted of other State- 
paid officials. Goblet’s course was approved by & 
vote of 331 to 167. It was resolved that his speech 
‘and the result of the vote thereon should be printed 
‘and placarded throughout the country.— The Inde- 
pendent. 


—Burning of Whittier College. On the 4th of 
Twelfth month, the building known as Whittier 
College, at Salem, Iowa, was burned in the night 
or early morning. How the fire originated is not 
known. But little of the furniture was saved. There 
were 60 students for the present winter session. 
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stitute has arranged for a course of seven lectures, 
to be delivered in the hall at Broad and Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia, on Third-day evenings, at intervals 
of two weeks; to commence on the 12th instant at 
§o’clock. 
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FIRST MONTH 9, 1886. 








Among the subjects which claim the atten- 
tion of the people of the United States, and 
which must necessarily be numerous and im- 
portant in a nation occupying such an extend- 
ed area and including so many elements not 
yet fused into a homogencous mass, the treat- 
ment of the Indian tribes within our limits is 
one that has attracted considerable notice. 
The propriety of so changing the tenure by 
which their lands are held, as to give to every 
family among them the exclusive right to a 
certain limited tract; and to dispose of the 
surplus of their reservations for their benefit, 
has been advocated by some who, we believe, 
are sincere friends of these people. Others of 
their friends look upon such a measure as 
fraught with danger, and think that if enter- 
ed upon at all, it should be with great cau- 
tion, and after mature deliberation. 

Without, at the present time, entering much | 
into the consideration of these questions, there | 


—Friends’ Institute Lectures —The Friends’ In-}failure. In the hurry of drawing up reports we can- 
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of money required for the Indian service, but 
it does not call attention to the important 
point, that a portion of this is merely the in- 
come of their own funds in the bands of the 
U.S. Government. On this subject the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs in bis report dated 
Tenth month 15th, 1884, says: 


not be expected to be very specific in our citations, 
but we may cite the case of the Catawbas, who had 
lands assigned them in severalty, and who were pro- 
tected by the inalienability of their homesteads for 
twenty-five years, just as this bill proposes; and the 
result was a failure—a flat, miserable failure. The 
Catawbas gradually withered away under the policy, 
until there is not one of them left to attest the fact 
that they ever existed, and their lands fell a prey to 
the whites who surrounded them and steadily en- 
croached upon them. They were swallowed up as 
thoroughly as Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, shen 
= ground opened beneath their feet and engulfed 
them. 

It requires inclination, knowledge of agriculture, 
and training in farming life to make a successful 
farmer out of even white men, many of whom have 


I am not aware that any report from this office 
has ever shown just how much the Government 
contributes from the United States Treasury to feed 
and clothe the 200,000 Indians who are its wards, 
outside the five civilized tribes. The public at large 
finds from the proceedings of congress and the pub- 
lic press, that $5,000,000, in round numbers, has 
been appropriated for the Indian service, and this 
gives to each Indian $25, which, if true, would not 
failed at the trial of it, even with an inclination for|emable any person, either white or Indian, to live 
it. How, then, is it expected to transform all sorts|V¢ry luxuriously, for it is a fraction less than 7 cents 
of Indians, with no fitness or inclination for farm-|@ day. But small as this is, it is by no means the 
ing, into successful agriculturalists? Surely an act | Worst feature of the case, because, after deducting 
of Congress, however potent in itself, with the addi-| from the $5,000,000 the money due the Indians, and 
tion of the discretion of a Secretary of the Interior, |Which the Government only holds in trust for them, 
are not sufficient to work such a miracle. |and then deducting cost of transportation and other 

The whole training of an Indian from his birth, |!egitimate and necessary expenses, it is found, by a 
the whole history of the Indian race, and the entire careful examination of the accounts, that the In- 
array of Indian tradition, running back for at least dians actually get of the money belonging to the 
four hundred years, all combine to predispose the Government, to feed and clothe them, only about 
Indian against this scheme for his improvement, !$7 per annum per capita, or a fraction less than two 
devised by those who judge him exclusively from Cents a day for each Indian. ’ 
their standpoint instead of from his. From the, It takes from the treasury of the Government 
time of the discovery of America, and for centuries $1000 a year for each soldier in our army, whose 
srobably before that, the North American Indian Chief, business it is to see peace is preserved on the 
se been a communist. Not in the offensive sense frontier, while it takes from the same source for 
of modern communism, but in the sense of holding ¢ach Indian only $7. I make this comparison not 
property incommon. The tribal system has kept for the purpose of conveying the idea that the army 
bands and tribes together as families, each member 2Ppropriation is too large, for I do not know that 






is one aspect of the case which we believe it|of which was dependent on the other. The very 
important to keep steadily in view, and that|idea of property in the soil was unknown to the In- 
is, that the lands and reservations of the dif-|dian mind. = 

ferent Indian tribes are absolutely their own|, This communistic idea has grown into their very 
property, and that the United States Govern-| Peing, and oe oo part ee —— na 

t has no right to alienate any portion of|;, < OS re ee see ene ee eee 

— & 2 any P \it is folly to think of uprooting it, strengthened by 
these without the consent of its owners. The the traditions of centuries, through the agency of a 
general Government may be regarded as their|mere act of Congress, or by the establishment of a 
guardian or trustee ; but in reference to it, as/theoretical policy. The history of the world shows 
well as to any private individual, the Scrip- |that it is no easy matter to change old methods of 
ture language is applicable, “It is required of thought or force the adoption of new methods of ac- 
stewards, that a man be found faitbful.” tion. The inborn conservatism of human nature 


it is, but for the purpose of showing that the Indian 
appropriation is too small, because I do know that 
it is, if it is expected to transform the Indians from 
being wild roving nomads, into peaceable, indus- 
trious and self-supporting citizens in any reasona- 
ble time. 

| In the Indian Appropriation Bill of last 
year, as reported to Congress from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, there was an item 
of $785,080 for the support of schools among 
them, which the editor of The Council Fire, 
in his paper of Fourth montb, 1884, com- 


- The reasoning which would deprive any of| 
the Indians of the control and management | 
of their own property, could be used to justify, 
without much straining, the wildest commu-! 
nistic schemes, and strikes at the root of all 
individual right to property. 

Theré is no doubt room for much improve-| 
ment on the part of the United States in the 
care of its Indian wards; and it is quite pro- 
bable that several measures affecting them | 


tends always more strongly to the preservation of plains was but a fraction of “ what is due to 

old ideas than to the establishment of new ones.'the Indians by law for school purposes, and 

The world progresses steadily, but always slowly. | for want of which Indian civilization is being 
Nations cannot be made to change their habits petarded.” He makes the following compari- 

and methods and modes of thought inaday. To... _ 

bring the Indian to look at things from our stand- oe ‘ ; . liar ‘signif 

point is a word requiring time, patience, and the! “It is a fact of peculiar significance that 

skill as well as the benign spirit of Christian states- Congress always has a severe fit of economy 

manship. when called upon to make appropriations to 
The main purpose of this bill is not to help the support the Indian service, the Agricultural 

Indian, or solve the Indian problem, or provide a) Bureau, or any other really important branch 


will be introduced into the present Congress. | 





When the Indian has got} 


method for getting out of our Indian troubles, so| o¢ the public service ; but when making ap- 
much as it is to provide a method for getting at the 


We hope the friends of the Indian will be|valuable Indian lands and opening them up to 
vigilant and careful in the examination of|White settlement. The main object of the bill is in 
these, so that nothing may pass unchallenged phere ray a — in the first. The sting of 
which bas its root in a desire unfairly to ob-|pi. allotments, the rest of his land is to be put up 
tain possession of their lands, or the provi-|to the highest bidder, and he is to be surrounded in 
sions of which are so framed as to be liable to |his allotments with a wall of fire, a cordon of white 
be used to their injury. settlements, which will gradually but surely hem 

In 1880 a bill was introduced into Congress — in, circumscribe him, and eventually crowd him 
which directed the allotment of a certain por-|O4* cian oie 
: . ce id pa Whatever civilization has been reached by the 
oe = age oe ™ ree Indian tribes has been attained under the tribal 
ne breaking up Of the reservations, and the },..tem, and not under the system proposed by this 
disposal of the balance of the land to settlers. |piI], The Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, 
A minority report in opposition was pre-|and Seminoles, all five of them barbarous tribes, 
sented from the Committee on Indian Affairs | within the short limit of our own history as a peo- 
of the House of Representatives, which con-|ple, have all been brought to a creditable state of 
tained some views which are well worthy of advancement under the tribal system. The same 


/propriations to sustain the army or navy, the 
spasm of economy gives place to extreme 
liberality, amounting toextravagance. Thirty 
millions of dollars a year is spent on a few 
thousand officers and soldiers in time of pro- 
found peace, without complaint, at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of War; but when the 
Secretary of the Interior asks for eight mil- 
lions to sustain the Indian service, comprising 
more officers than the army has, and nearly 
300,000 Indians to be fed, clothed, educated 
and otherwise cared for, the amount is cut 
down to five millions. This is done in the 
face of the fact, that the money asked for be- 
longs to the Indians; the Government being 
simply a trustee for them.” 





consideration. From it the following para- 


may be said of the Sioux and Chippewas, and many 
smaller tribes. Gradually, under that system, they 





graphs are extracted : are working out their own deliverance, which will 

We have said that this bill has no practical |come in their own good time if we but leave them 
basis and is a mere legislative speculation; but it!alone and perform our part of the many contracts 
may be added that the experiment it proposes has|we have made with them. 


en partially tried, and has always resulted in! The President’s Message states the amount 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Strates.— The Postmaster General has 
signed a convention to take effect on the 1st instant, for 
the exchange of money orders between the United 
States and the Leeward Islands, comprising the islands 
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of Antigua, St. Christopher, Nevis, Dominica, Mont- 
serrat and the Virgin Islands, 

The committee appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to count the internal revenue stamps in the 
office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
completed the task, and found the amount to agree with 
the balance on the department books. The money 
value of the stamps is a little more than $41,000,000. 

The public debt statement for Twelfth month shows 
a decrease of $9,089,939. 

The wholesale business of Detroit in 1885, amounted 
to $103,500,000. The capital employed in the whole- 
sale trade shows an increase of nearly $1,000,000, and 
the total sales an increase of $18,276,500. 


A census of Charleston, South Carolina, just com-) 


pleted, shows a population of 60,145, against 49,934 in 
1880, an increase of over 20 per cent. The colored 
population is 32,540, and it is stated that “the colored 
surplus consists mainly of children.” 

In the Superior Court at Atlanta, on the 4th instant, 
Judge Clark dismissed the petition of the liquor men 
for a mandamus to compel the Ordinary to hear the con- 
test over the prohibition election. The case will now 
go to the Supreme Court. 

“The American Pasteur Institute’ in New York 
filed its certificate of incorporation on the 2nd instant. 
The objects are the gratuitous care and treatment by 
the Pasteur system of inoculation of all persons threat- 
ened with or suffering from hydrophobia. 

The total shipments of grain from this port during 
1885, amounted to 9,465,421 bushels, against 7,468,892 
in 1884. 

The total number of foreign vessels arriving at this 
port last year was 1359. The coastwise arrivals num- 
bered 4442. 

Over one hundred years ago the property now occu- 
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‘ets. bid and 88 cts. asked; 2d mo. 89} cts. bid and 893 
\ets. asked; 3rd mo. 91 cts. bid and 91% cts. asked; 4th 
mo. 924 cts. bid and 93 cts. asked ; 5th mo. 944 cts. bid 
and 95 asked. Rye was steady, at 70 cts. per bushel for 
No. 2 Pennsylvania. Corn was quiet, but prices were 
well sustained. No. 2 mixed closed as follows: Ist mo., 
47 cts. bid and 47% cts. asked; 2nd mo., 47 cts. bid and 
474 cts. asked ; 3rd mo. 47 cts. bid and 474 cts. asked. 
Car lots were in good demand and steady. Oats options 
moved slowly, but prices reflected no important change. 
No. 2 white cloged as follows: 1st mo., 38 cts. bid, 39 
cts. asked; 2nd mo., 38} cts. bid, 39 cts. asked; 3rd 
mo., 383 cts. bid, 393 cts. asked. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand, and prices advanced 
a fraction on all grades, 2} a 6} cts. 
| Sheep opened firm and closed dull and 4c. lower, 2 
a 5cts. Lambs were active and scarce at 4 a7 cts, 
| Hogs were in fair demand, and jc. higher, at 5} a 
6 cts. 
| The receipts were Beeves, 2050; sheep, 9500; hogs, 
5700. 

ForEIGN.—Earl Cowper, who was Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland from 5th month Sth, 1880, until 4th month 
| 28th, 1882, under Gladstone’s administration, has writ- 
ten to the Times in regard to the Irish question. 

Earl Cowper says: ‘‘ Home Rule for its own sake is 
not desired by the Irish. Any one can see by a peru- 
sal of the Irish newspapers published during my own 
term of office in Ireland, that they do not reveal a sin- 
gle mention of the Home Rule scheme, but are solely 
involved in discussing the question of rents. The late 
| Isaac Butt, who may be called the originator of the Na- 
tional and Home Rule movement, and William Shaw, 
ex-member of Parliament for the city of Limerick, who 
| was a member of the Home Rule League, but withdrew 
‘from that body in December, 1881, failed to attach the 


pied by the Apprentices’ Library, at Fifth and Arch | Irish people to their schemes, and Parnell will meet with 
streets, was given in trust by Samuel Wetherill for the | the same fate, except in an appeal to their pockets. The 
use of the Religious Society of Free Quakers. Alfred strike against the payment of rent will soon be a big-| 
Wetherill and others, heirs of Samuel Wetherill, in | ger difficulty for the Government to deal with than was 
a suit begun in Third month last, declared that the|ever the Home Rule question, and must eventually in- 
Free Quakers ceased to exist in 1853, and that, as the|terfere with imperial interests. 

trust has failed, they are entitled to the property, and | A Cabinet council was held Ist month 2d, which last- 
asked the Court to oblige the trustees of the property to'ed an hour and forty minutes. It is believed the Min- 
convey it to them. On the 2d inst. an answer was filed | istry decided to adhere to the local government scheme 
by John Price Wetherill and others, which denies that |for Ireland: also, in case of the Government’s being] 
the Society of Free Quakers has ceased to exist, and |defeated on the question, to dissolve Parliament and 
says the property was leased to the Apprentices’ Library | appeal to the country on the “ dismemberment-of-the- 


at a nominal rental of $300 per year, the Society reserv- | 
ing the right to a portion of the building for the hold- 
ing of meetings, and that the Free Quakers held a 
meeting there as late as Second mo, 28th, 1882. The 
defendants add that, as the property is devoted to 
charity, the Court will continue it in conformity with | 
the intent of the donor. 


The report of the Police Department of Philadelphia | 


for last year shows that 51,438 arrests were made. Of 
the whole number, 25,758 were for intoxication, 1079 
for habitual drunkenness, 2466 for assault and battery, 
and 4091 for vagrancy. 

The Coroner during 1885 held inquests in 1922 cases. 
There were 108 bodies that were never identified—40 
adults and 68 infants. Of the total number of deaths 
investigated 121 occurred on steam or passenger rail- 
ways. There were 52 persons “found drowned,” and 
58 were accidentally drowned. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 390, 
which was 78 more than during the previous week, and 
81 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the whole number, 187 were males, and 201 females: 
51 died of consumption ; 43 of pneumonia ; 29 of diseases 
of the heart ; 25 of old age; 18 of Bright's disease ; 15 of 


Empire” cry. 

The question of conceding a portion of Upper Bur- 
mah to China was discussed, and it was agreed to make 
such concession. 

Lord Randolph Churchill has submitted to the Cabi- 
net a proposition for the reform of the administration 
of the government in Ireland. Thescheme is support- 
ed by the Earl of Carnarvon, Lord Lieutenant of I[re- 
land, and by Baron Ashbourne, the Lord Chancellor. 
The project involves the abolition of the Viceroyalty 
and the Castle Executive, and the placing of Ireland 
on the same footing as Scotland, having a Secretary in 
the Cabinet. If the Cabinet adopts the measure, it will 
|be presented to Parliament, together with the scheme 
| for local government, which has already been decided 
|upon. 

A despatch from Tamatave, dated 12th month 30th, 
says: ‘ The treaty of peace between France and Mada- 
gascar, it is reported, cedes territory to France, surren- 
ders the northwest ports which France originally claim- 
ed, and gives the French Government supremacy over 
the foreign relations of Madagascar.” 

There has been an alarming increase of rabies through- 





croup ; 14 of convulsions; 14 of paralysis; 13 of diph- 
theria and 11 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 44’s, 112; 4’s, 123}; 3’s, 103; 
currency 6’s, 125} a 1344. 

Cotton was quiet at 9§ cts. for middling uplands. 

Feed was in good demand and firmer, with light sup- 

lies. Sales of ten cars good to choice western winter 
ran, spot, at $16 a $16.50 per ton. 

Petroleum was dull at 73 cts. for 70 Abel test, in bar- 
rels, and 8{ cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was in fair request at former 
rates. Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania family, at 
$4.15 ; 250 barrels Ohio, straight, at $4.75; 125 barrels 
do. do. at $4.90; 500 barrels winter patent, at $5.25 a 
$5.50 ; 250 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.50; 125 bar- 
rels do. straight, at $4.70 ; 1500 barrels do., patent at 
$5.25 a $5.50, and 250 barrels do. do. at $5.75. Rye- 
flour was steady at $3.60 to $3.65 per barrel. Buck- 
wheat flour was quiet at $2 a $2.10 per 100 lbs. for new 
process. 

Grain.— Wheat was dull and weak, and declined $e. 
per bushel, closing as follows for No. 2 red: Ist mo. 874 


out France. The officials of the various towns and pro- 
vinces have ordered that the severest measures be adopt- 
ed to rid the country of stray dogs. The police have 
been ordered to seize all dogs found roaming the streets 
and country. 

L. Pasteur thinks the establishment of hospitals in 
different parts of the world for treatment of hydropho- 
bia on his system, is “ impossible at present,” and that 
a hospital at Paris would suffice for the world. His 
latest undertaking is that of treating at his own expense 
eleven Russians who were bitten by a mad wolf. 

Krupp, the Deutsche Bank and the Discount Bank 
of Berlin, will co-operate with an influential London 
firm in issuing in London a Joan of $35,000,000 to pro- 
vide China with armaments and railways. 

On the 15th inst., King Leopold of Belgium, receiv- 
ed Lieut. Taunt, United States Navy, who has been ex- 
ploring the Congo region. Lieut. Taunt describes the 
region of the Lower Congo as arid, unhealthy and un- 
productive, but above Stanley Pool, he says, the cli- 
mate is fine and the resources immense. He will so re- 
port to the Government at Washington, adding that the 
country is now unworkable; that the whites cannot 





colonize ; that the natives will not work, and that coolie 
labor is necessary. He found that relations between 
the whites and the natives were excellent. 

The St. Petersburg Journal says that the negative re. 
sult of the Balkan conference will prevent Russia from 
joining another conference. 

It is said that Russia insists that Turkey fulfil the 
article in the Berlin treaty providing for the execution 
of religious reforms in Armenia. 

An agreement has been arrived at between Madjid 
Pacha, the special Envoy of Turkey, and Prince Alex. 
ander, respecting the union of Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia. It has received the concurrence of the 
Powers. 

Rangoon, Ist month Ist. The proclamation ap. 
nouncing the annexation of Burmah to the British Em. 
pire, was read here to-day. There was a grand parade 
in honor of the event, and a large concourse of natives 
gathered to hear the reading of the proclamation. Eng. 
land cedes to China part of Upper Burmah, in ordertg 
make the Chinese and Indian frontiers conti 
India advocates an offensive and defensive alliance be 
tween China and India. 

A recent despatch from Rangoon says: The situatiog 
is becoming serious. Both Upper and Lower Burmah 
are now infested with dacoits, who are overrunning whole 
districts. In Upper Burmah, particularly, they ar 
burning and pillaging numberless villages. The 
people are flying to the larger towns for refuge ina 
state of panic, leaving their homes to be plundered by 
the marauders. The garrison at this place is almost 
denuded of troops in order to meet the demands of the 
army of occupation, and it is still impossible to supply 
all the men needed to maintain order in the conquered 
country. A large force of Ghoorkas is wanted to cope 
with the dacoits succes-fully. The prospects are not 
encouraging. Those who most loudly called for the 
annexation of Upper Burmah a short time since, have 
considerably modified their opinion, and there are 
many who believe that such a policy will prove disas 
trous. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Committee in charge of this institution will meet 
in Philadelphia on the 8th day of First month, 1886, 
at ll a. M. 

The Committee on Instruction and the Committee 
on Admissions meet the same day, at 9 A. M., and the 
Committee on Subscriptions at 10 A. M. 

Wm. Evans, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
9.03 train from Broad St. Station to convey passengers 
to the school—all telegrams sent to West Chester, per 
Western Union Telegraph Company, will be trans 
mitted to the school by telephone. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hau, M.D, 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board d 
Managers. 





Diep, at Toledo, Ohio, Ninth mo. 20th, 1885, Sarai 
L. WEBSTER, widow of Zachariah Webster, in the 
year of her age. She was the daughter of Nathan and 
Anna Vail, late of Plainfield, N. J., and a memberd 
Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——, on the 22d of Eleventh month, 1885, ReBgEccs 
R. Pusey, aged 67 years, a member of New Gardet 
Monthly and West Grove Particular Meeting, Pa 
Her friends have the consoling assurance that her 
was peace. 

, at her residence in Sereno, Columbia Co., Pa, 
Twelfth month 15th, 1885, AprGarL, wife of Jame 
Masters, aged 73 years, 9 months and 12 days, a beloved 
member and overseer of Fishing Creek Preparative, and 
Muncy Monthly Meeting of Friends. This dear Friend 
gave many evidences of a preparation for the final 
change which awaited her. She said she was ready 
go, desiring her husband and children not to hold her, 
“Do not hold me, let me go, let me go.” Her rele 
tives and friends have a humble trust that she, through 
Divine love and mercy, has been permitted to enter into 
that rest prepared for the righteous of all generations. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





